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THE SOLAR PLEXUS. 
‘HE Heart—what is it? Where is it? 
There is a muscular organ in the thorax 
which is physiologically known by this name. 
It presides over the circulation of the blood, 
and as far as is known this is its principal if 
not its only function. 

By the term heart, however, in general 
usage, something more than this is meant, and 
something quite different. This other and larg- 
er meaning of the term, is thus defined in the 


new edition of Webster’s Dictionary : 


“The seat of the affections or sensibilities, collec- 
tively or separately, as love, hate, joy, grief, courage, 
and the like; rarely, the seat of the understanding 
and the will; usually, in a good sense, when no 

is ; the better-or lovelier part:d5f our 
nature; the spring of all our actions and pespeees 
the seat of moral life and character itself; the in- 
dividual disposition and character; as a good, tender, 
loving, bad, or selfish heart. 

«Also, the source of life and motion in any organ- 
ization; the chief or vital portion, the center of 
activity, or energetic or efficient action.” 


Where in the human body is this great cen- 
ter of life, of character, affection and will, situ- 
uated? Inother words, where is the “seat 
of the soul ?”” 

The theory of physiologists, generally, is 
that this life-center is in the brain. They 
assume that the brain is the eenter of the ner- 
vous system—-or at least the brain in connec 
tion with the spinal cord. To it they refer 
all feelings and sensations. Various have 
been the speculations as to the precise spot in 
this great nervous organ which is the throne 
of that personal identity, that invisible self, 
which is designated when we use the pronoun J. 

But is the brain‘the seat of the soul, the 
source of affections, of feelings and emotions, 
and of will? Philosophers and physiologists 
say yes: common experience and conscious- 
ness say no. No one’ can deny that the brain 
is a very great organ of nervous power, and 
that it is the organ in a very important sense 
of the mind. Intellectual power and ability 
are undoubtelly dependent on a finely organ- 
ized, well-developed brain. But although the 
brain is the organ of mind—of intellect—and 
is intimately connected with the affectional, 
- moral and spiritual faculties and actions of 
our nature; we think it cannot be proved to 
be the source either of this action, or of mind 
itself. If we examine the workings of our 


nature, we find that the point in our bodies 
where we experience love and joy, fear or 
fright, where the sensations of any strong 
emotions or passion are felt, is not in the brain, 
but in the center of the body, at the lower 
part of the thorax, in what is commonly called 
** the pit of the stomach.” Here is where we 
feel power and fullness of heart, courage, 
hope, and the thrill of victory. As we are 
strong here, so we are strong throughout ; as 
we are weak here, all is weak. — 

What is it here at the center of the body, 
that hopes and fears, that loves and hates, that 
is strong or weak, despairing or triumphant ? 
Common people tell you itis the heart—not 
the muscular heart, but the seat of the soul. 
And all the demonstrations of all the philoso- 
phers and physiologists in the world cannot 
convince them to the contrary. 

But what does physiological sciénce, indepen- 
dent of the theories of its representatives, indi- 
cate in regard to this question? Does it point 
to any nervous organ or center which corres- 
ponds to this universalexperience? We think 
it does. Let us see. 

There are in the human body two great 
systems of nerves, and corresponding to them 
there are two great nervous centers: 

1. The Great Sympathetic system. 

2. The Cerebro-Spinal system. 


The Great Sympathetic system has. its 
center in the Solar Plexus and Semilunar 
ganglion. 


The Cerebro-Spinal system centers in the 
brain. 

The Cerebro-Spinal system physiologists re- 
cognize as the system of motion, and of sensa- 
tion and the action of the senses. The Great 
Sympathetic is the system of organic life. The 
Sympathetic nerves preside over the diges- 
tion, the elaboration of the blood, the organi- 
zation and nutrition of the whole body. 

In studying the nervous structure of man, 
the practical observer will recognize a great 
system of dualities. The Cerebro-Spinal sys- 
tem is divided into two kinds of nerves—nerves 
of motion and nerves of sensation. Again, the 
Cerebro-Spinal system is seen to be one mem- 
ber of a duality, of which the system of the 
Great Sympathetic is the other member. Still 
further, the Great Sympathetic is divided 
into two portions; 1, The vertebral por- 
tion, which is composed of a series of ganglia 
united by a longitudinal cord, and descends 
along each side of the Spinal column from 


tthe head to the coccyx, communicating with 


the cranial and spinal nerves, and distribu- 





ting branches to the internal organs and 








viscera; 2, The prevertebral portion, which 
appertains to the viscera, and comprises 
the numerous ganglia and plexuses of the head, 
chest, abdomen and pelvis. 

Now the law of duality, which governs. uni- 
versally, teaches us that in every one of these 
dualities, there is an.order of precedence be- 
tween the members. There isa governed mem- 
ber and a governing member, in.other werds, a 
dynamic member and a conspicieus one—a 
male and a female. If we explore the ner- 
vous system according to this law, wershall 
come at last to the nervous center—and 
having found that, we shall also have found 
the center of life—the throne of the soul, 

Taking the great duality of the nervous 
strueture—namely, the Great Sympathetic 
and the Cerebro-Spinal systems—which is. the 
governing or dynamic member? Manifestly 
the Great Sympathetic. That which governs 
the organic structure of the body, which. pre- 
sides over its growth, which builds its cells, 
which elaborates the blood that nourishes all, 
must control that member whose pnineipal 
functions are the motions and sensations of the 
same body. 

Passing to the system of the Great Sympa- 
thetic, we have the duality of the vertebral and 
preevertebral portions. Of these the-one that 
pertains to the great viscera, which is.cennected 
most intimately with the arteries, the digestive 
apparatus and the generative functions, is the 
dynamic. portion. 

Now in the center of this great visceral sec- 


tion of the Great Sympathetic we find a re- 


markable nervous organ—the Solar Plexus 


with its Semilunar ganglion. This plexus 
is situated in the middle of the body, back of 


the stomach, at a point exactly coincident 


with that in which we feel the sensations and 


emotions which in common language we refer 
to the heart. From this Solar Plexus. ane 
derived other plexuses. which go .to the dia- 
phragm, to the stomach, and to the liver,-to the . 


spleen, to the kidneys ; plexuses, whieh copneet 


with the aoria.or great central artery, and 
others which connect with the sexual, organs 
and their generative functions. Thus the 
influence of this great organ is. direot upon 


‘the functions of respiration, digestion, circu- 
lation, generation, and sexual fellowship; be- 


sides which it is conaected by. the various 
branches of the Great Sympathetic system with 


the Cerebro-Spinal system, the brain, and with 


the whole body. 

Here, then, in this little-studied, and appar- 
ently obscure nervous center, we-find the bod- 
ily organ of the Spirit, the “seat of the soul.— 
We have been sure from our spizitual and affec- 
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tional experience, as well as from the testimony 
of the Bible, that the life-center must be in this 
region ; and now as we approach the subject 
through the medium of physiological and ana- 
tomical study, we find that the soul has its 
physical throne there as well as its spiritual. 
“The soul that journeys with us— 
Our life’s Star” 

has its local habitation and its home—a place 
from whence it looks upon the outward world 
and commands our life. The Spirit of God 
that comes into us and abides with us, has a 
material center in us through which it mani- 
fests itsel{—through which it may reach every 
fiber of our bodies and thrill them with its own 
immortal life and joy. 

Henceforth we assume that this great nerv- 
ous center—this Semilunar ganglion of the 
Solar Plexus, is the true heart. We “change 
our base” of physiological study. Others may 
begin with the brain ; we shall begin with the 
Semilunar ganglion. The world has long had 
its dual terms—head and heart; but only one 
of them—the head—has had any recognized 
material base. We believe the heart—the 
spirit,the emotions, the character, the will— 
has its material base also, and that this base 
is in the Solar Plexus. Theologians and 
metaphysicians have been afraid of matter in 
their study of the mind and soul. Scientific 
men have been afraid of spirit in their study 
of the body. In the final science of life, 
matter and spirit or soul will be recognized as 
married, and as having their organs of com- 
munion. Spirit is but a finer substance 
than visible matter-—no less real; and by so 
much as it is finer, by so much it is more 
controlling and dynamic. Where else should 
we look for its manifested presence but in the 
center of that region of the body where the 
elements which go to make bone and sinew, 
muscle and nerve, brain and ganglion, are 
elaborated and vitalized—where the blood of 
the soul mingles with the blood of the bedy, 
and creates this wondrous phenomenon of 
outward life ? 

If the view we have presented is true, it 
illustrates and gives peculiar force and sig- 
nificance to those words of Christ, which have 
been so long a mystery to many: “If any 
man thirst let him come unto me, and drink. 
He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.’ In the ordinary view of the relations 
of the soul to the body, or in the view that 
makes the brain the organ of the soul and of 
spiritual communication, this expression is 
‘Shard to understand.” But if we have within 
our belly—within the great visceral cavity of 
the body—an organ through which the soul 
manifests itself, through which spiritual influx 
is received, then it is all clear, and rests on the 
deepest facts of science. Then we can under- 
stand how “the river of the water of life,” which 
flows from the throne of God, may enter our 
bodies and flow through them in the way 
Christ describes. We can understand how 
when we “drink of the water that he shall 
give us we shall never thirst; but the water 





that Christ shall give us shall be in us a well 
of water springing up into everlasting 
life.” And all the other references to that re- 
gion of the body, which occur in the Bible in 
connection with the subject of spiritual life, 
assume a satisfactory and scientific aspect. In 
short the resurrection of the body, that cen- 
tral theme of the gospel, is shown to come with- 
in the domain of strictest physiological truth. 

Though the view here presented, is not 
generally held by physiologists or theologians, 
yet there have been glimmering, partial recog- 
nitions of it here and there. Dr. Holmes, of 
Boston, in the Atlantic Monthly for Dec. 
1862, in an article entitled, “‘My Hunt after 
The Captain,” touches upon it. He is relat- 
ing his adventures in searching for his son who 
was wounded at the battle of Antietam. He 
had met a Lieutenant and inquired for his son. 
He says: 


“From his lipsI learned something of the mishaps 
of the regiment. My Captain’s wound he spoke 
of as less grave than at first thought; but he men- 
tioned incidentally having heard a story recently 
that he was killed,—a fiction, doubtless,—a mistake— 
a palpable absurdity,—not to be remembered or 
made any account of. Oh, no! but what dull ache 
is this in that obscurely sensitive region, somewhere 
below the heart, where the nervous center called the 
semilunar —_— lies unconscious of itself until a 
great grief or a mastering anxiety reaches it through 
all the non-conductors which isolate it from ordinary 
impressions.” 


Afterward he hears a report that one he 
thinks must be his son is safe, though slightly 
wounded. Upon which he says: 


“The dead pain in the semilunar gan lion ( which 
I must remind my reader is a kin of stupid, un- 
reasoning brain, beneath the pit of the stomach, 
common to man and beast, which aches in the 
supreme moments of life, as when the dam loses her 
young ones, or the wild horse is lassoed) stopped 
short. There was a feeling as if I had — off a 
tight boot, or cut a strangling garter,—only it was 
all over my system.” 


Van Helmont, a Belgian physician and 
chemist of the sixteenth century, asserted that 
the Solar Plexus, or “ sun-tissue”’ was the seat 
of the soul. It is related of him that, 


“On one occasion, in making an experiment with 
aconite, he tasted it with the point of his tongue, 
without swallowing it. “Immediately,” he says, 
“my head seemed tied tightly with a string, and 
soon after there happened to me a singular circum- 
stance, such as I had never before experienced. I 
observed with astonishment that I no longer felt 
and thought with the head, but with the region of 
the stomach, as if consciousness had now taken up 
its seat in the stomach. Terrified by this unusual 
phenomenon, I asked myself and inquired into my- 
self carefully; but I only became the more con- 
vinced that my power of perception was becoming 
greater and more comprehensive. ...This state con- 
tinued for two hours, after which I had some dizzi- 
ness.” * * * The following is also one of his 
remarks, “The sun-tissue, in the region of the 
stomach, is the chief and essential organ of the 
soul. There is the genuine seat of feeling, as in 
the head is that of memory. The proper reflection, 
the comparison of the past and future, the inquiry 
into circumstances—these are the functions of the 
head; but the rays are sent by the soul from the 
center to the region of the stomach. The isolated 
recognitions of the future, and that which is inde- 
pendent of time and place, belong solely and alone 
to the central hearth of the region of the stomach.” 


These are all the recognitions-of this view 
we have met with in our limited readings. 

But whether recognized in the past or not, 
it isthe next great step in physiological re- 
search and opens the way to a philosophical 
and practical physiological system which shall 
be in harmony with material facts and with 
spiritual experience. It confirms and illustrates 
the great principle of duality which pervades 
all life. It gives to mana.center. It con- 


nects his body with the heavens, and points 
the way to immortal life. 


A FREE AND TRUTHFUL PRESS. 


The following remarks were made by Mr. Erastus 
H. Hamilton, at Oneida, on the celebration of the 
20th in response to the toast— 


“ The Press. The Tribunal at which u 
tionsare being judged.” men and na. 


Mr. Chairman and friends: I am glad it has. 
fallen to me to respond to this toast, because: 
it gives me occasion to advance some thoughts: 
which I think appropriate to the times and’ 
subject. I endorse the sentiment of this toast, 


and join heartily in the popular exaltation of 


the Press; but let us act intelligently and: 
avoid that error to which mankind are so 
prone—worshiping the letter and form, to the 
neglect of the soul. Speech is said to be the: 
distinct attribute of humanity. The press is 
speech magnified ; a whisper raised to thunder 
tones; a contrivance by which one weak voice 
limited to the arena of a few feet, is enabled 
to address communities, nations, and the world 
itself. Now this is wonderful, sublime; but 
still speech and the press alone should not 
receive our blind adoration. I willnot bow my 
knee to the decisions of a Chief Justice Taney, 
or take off my hat before the bull of a Pope: 
Pius IX. So of speech and the press; 
I will stand in awe of their power, and keep out. 
of their way as I would out of thatofa locomo- 
tive ; but I will fall down and worship only when 
they are overshadowed by the majesty of truth. 
We all agree that the press is @ tremendous 
engine of power: then let us all do what we 





can to put this power into the hands of truth. 

Some of our outside friends, who commend 
us for our honesty and enterprise, our love of 
art and beauty, sometimes accuse us for not 
voting and taking part in politics. Now I 
claim that in seeking to establish a free press 
devoted to the truth, we are politicians of the 
most radical stamp. It is coming to be more 
important who shall be editor, than who shall 
be president. One great work, if not the 
great work of this nineteenth century, is to 
bring language and literature under Christ 
and truth, and break up the refuges of lies 
concealed in sophistical and specious words 
and statements. If we are asked, do you 
Communists interest yourselves in politics, 
and take any part therein? we may well ans- 
wer, Yes. We are, and have been, laboring 
assiduously to establish an able, free, and 
untrammeled press, devoted to truth and 
justice, and are going to put the best, wisest 
and most inspired man we can find into the 
editor’s chair. I will close by offering as a 
motto for a new political party—A free, un- 
shackled and truthloving Press—the Pal- 
ladium of Liberty and Progress. 


Butrter.—The amount of the butter crop of the 
United States is estimated at $65,000,000. The value 
of this article might be greatly enhanced by stricter 
attention to its manufacture. No product of the 
farm is so liable to depreciation as this. It is said 
that at the present time, scarcely one firkin in four 
opens perfectly sweet. This deterioration arises not 
from any real chemical or practical difficulty, but 





solely from want of. knowledge or want of care in 
waking it. —Scientific American. 
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TALK WITH MR. POTHESIS. 
: ul. 

My Dear Antique:—One result of the 
felonous attack on my finger, that I mentioned 
in my last is, that I have abundant leisure now-a- 
days, and have not failed to improve it by fre- 
quently calling on my old friend Mr. Pothesis 
to listen to his interesting talk by his comfort- 
able, open fire of wood, in his pleasant shop where 
he carries on his business of draughting. I 
never feel that I am intruding, for it appears a 
sort of relief to him to have a listener to whom 
he can pour out his thoughts with perfect free- 
dom. After the usual salutations and I was 
comfortably seated the other day, I opened the 
conversation with a bit of our village gossip 
something as follows : 

“The trial of that long-pending case between 
John Seekembose and the Widow Catterwall, 
comes off to-morrow. I hope they will make 
an end of it this time, for it has been pending 
these ten years. I don’t imagine there will be 
much left of either party by the time they get 
through, whichever one of them beats. It ap- 
pears to me that there must be something 
radically out of fix with the laws or with society 
where such petty private quarrels are allowed 
to swallow up so much time and expense to so lit- 
tle purpose. Then there is the example that we 
have so continuously before the rising genera- 
tion, of grown-up people in an everlasting 
wrangle over most insignificant causes of differ- 
ence. I say that the stench of it is a perfect 
nuisance to the whole village!” 

“What you say is true,” said Mr P., “and 
there is only one way that I can see, that will 
puta stop toit. As long as human nature 1s 
what it is, men will quarrel, and when their blood 
is fairly up, the bull-dog propensity in them will 
never permit them to let go, until they are fairly 
used up. Now my method of putting a stop to 
all this would be to nip quarrels in the bud. 
Christ says, ‘Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies.’ One would suppose 
that there was wisdom enough in that single text 
to indicate the only true method of putting a 
stop to crime. It isa great deal easier to de- 
stroy eggs than it is to catch and kill full-grown 
birds, and every crime or misdemeanor was 
once in the egg state. Plenty of these eggs we 
see around us every day. The boy: who gets 
his amusement by bullying, cheating, and abus- 
ing smaller boys than himself, is incubating 
these eggs. It would be a vast deal cheaper for 
the state to institute some system whereby 
these eggs could be crushed, than it is for it to 
go about beating the bush for birds already 
fledged. The machinery of law is usually strong 
enough, but it is not lithe, limber, sharp-sighted 
and active enough. Consider a moment and 
you will perceive that laws are essentially a con- 
densation of public opinion. They are usually 
the result of a process beginning with the desire 
of the people to remedy some evil, or attain 
some good, which desire finds expression through 
an act of their legislators. Thus they owe their 
authority and power to the fact that they are 
the expression of the.popular will. Now if the 
cream of popular opinion churned in our legis- 
tures and salted down into the butter of laws, 
to be dealt out in such insignificant and costly 
measures at our law courts, is effectual to keep 
us from eating one another up, pray why might 


tion of all new cases. 





not this same public opinion find some more di- 
rect and facile way of bringing its great power 
to bear? Here you have a sufficiency of power, 
but it is in great part frittered away by the im- 
mensely heavy and cumbersome machinery that 
it is compelled to drive. Now I tell you that if 
this same public opinion could only be brought 
to bear more directly and continuously upon evil 
in its more primary stages, we should in a little 
while stop the last breathing-hole of the devil 
in this world, and all evil would soon be kicked 
into outer darkness, not having even a herd of 
swine to go into.” 

“Well, well, but it appears to me that you 
have a rather summary way of disposing of 
questions that have long puzzled much wiser 
heads than ours,” [ replied. 

“ Well, there you hit it,” said he, with rising 
excitement. “It is this everlasting, excruciat- 
ing, intolerable wisdom of the big-wigs that 
stands right in the way of the much-needed re- 
form that lam talking about. They are not 
content to bring the power of the public opin- 
ion of the present time to the remedy of evils 
of the present time; but they are continually 
insisting that nothing but old precedents will 
answer for new cases. Now I have no objec- 
tions to their getting all the wisdom that is 
possible from the records of the past, but I do 
protest against the assumption that these old 
laws which are the expression of old public 
opinion, or possibly the expression of some 
wicked old king, are sufficient for the adjudica- 
It is said that the possi- 
ble new combinations of the alphabet are suffi- 
cient to cover the whole earth in small type. 
Just so the different combinations of circum- 
stances in the thousands of cases that. need 
adjudicating are varied, and it needs the inspira- 
tion of the common sense of the present time 
to decide present cases, as well as the wisdom 
derived from precedent. My plan of attacking 
evil would give a chance for the common sense 
of the people to come in and assist in the work, 
and would not allow common sense to be choked 
down by the bugbear respectability of prece- 
dent. It was out of this infirmity of law courts, 
that the courts of chancery originated. In 
course of time it was found that common law 
courts could not possibly meet all the demands 
for justice ; and a kind of court was established 
in which judges were allowed to exercise their 
common sense in defiance of law. I speak of 
this not as vaunting the chancery courts, but as 
showing the utter futility of attempting to get 
at justice by mere reference to precedent.” 

“ Well,” I replied with a smile of incredulity, 
“T am anxious to hear what your wonderful dis- 
covery is, that banishes law courts, and even 
drives the devil out of creation.” 

“Perhaps you will smile at its simplicity,” 
said he, “but I would begin by a system of 
criticism in our common schools, In this way 
I would begin upon human nature in its more 
flexible state. There is where { would try to 
addle the eggs of crime. The school-boy has 
more than one master. The public opinion of 
the school is often a stronger master than the 
ostensible one, and a teacher could not find a 
better method of conciliating that other master 
and getting it to work in his favor, than by in- 
stituting a system of public criticism. You 
know the story of the unjust judge who “feared 
not God, neither regarded man,” who neverthe- 





less, where he could avoid inconvenience was 
willing to do justice. Just so it would be in the 
case of each scholar when called upon to give 
his decision in any case where he was not espe- 
cially interested. The innate sense of justice in 
the whole school could in a very short time be 
brought to bear in favor of righteoushess: 
There is where I wov'd begin: Secondly, | 
would institute a system among volunteer asso- 
ciations in neighborhoods, and in churches, wher- 
ever persons could be found sufficiently heroic 
to submit to the process. In a little while the 
manifest good fruits of this system would 
recommend it to such an extent, that within a 
few years we should see some curious results 
in the diminution of crime, and of business for 
ceurts and lawyers. 

“ Just so the evils of poverty could be greatly 
ameliorated. The watseful habits of each neigh- 
bor could be corrected, and the affairs of each 
could be made a matter of public oversight, so 
far as each could be helped by this means. 
Indeed there are a thousand ways that I can 
think of, in which sucha system could be made 


useful. Now you need not assume that this is 
one of my impracticable crotchets, for I insist 
that it is nothing more than the essence of Christ- 


ianity. Christ told his disciples that “ifthey © 


continued in his word, they should know the 
truth, and the truth should make them free.” 
What is the bondage or servitude from which 
they should be made free? Christ’s answer is, 
‘He that committeth sin, is the servant of sin.’ 
Now sins in embryo are only the eggs of crime; 


jand the administration of truth through the 


medium of organized criticism, is simply bring- 
ing the truth to bear in such a way as to crush 
these eggs.” 

Here Mr. Pothesis commenced working ener- 
getically at a drawing ; and inwardly resolving 
to sift this matter further, I took my departure. 

H. J. 8. 


ADVERSE CIRCUMSTANCES NO HIN. 
DRANCE TO FAITHFULNESS. 


I HAVE been thinking of the opportunity 
which sincere lovers of the truth have, to 
testify to its fruitfulness in the heart, by being 
conformed to their circumstances in the spirit 
of faith and trust in God, and thankfulness for 
the many blessings of which they are the re- 
cipients. H. H. 8. says in an article in the 

itness, that “in seeking to lay up treasures 
in heaven, ambition need never repine at un- 
propitious circumstances, for external circum- 
stances can have very little power to prevent 
our abounding in works which please God.” 


I have considered too, that it is one thing to 
be a slave to circumstances, and another thing 
to conform to them in a way to make them 
serviceable to growth in Christ. It is not good 
to settle down into such ‘a satisfaction with 
present attainments and surroundings as to be 
indifferent to God’s openings for us to better them, 
but we should use them rather as a means of 
discipline and education for further advance in 
the way of righteousness. 


Then it is foolish, as well as showing a great 
want of’the most essential element in the 
character of a follower of the truth (faith in 
the goodness of God), to quarrel with adverse 
circumstances when we should be rejoicing in 
the Lord and showing the strength of our faith 
by submission to them in a cheerful, thankful 
spirit, knowing that “all things work together 
for good to them that love God. 

I am convinced that no circumstances in 
which believers can be placed, however con- 
trary to all the natural desires of the heart, 
can prevent them from doing the will of God and 
being faithful servants of the truth. 


Men and women wear out their lives, become 
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sick and die, by keeping up a constant quarrel 
with God, thus cutting themselves off from the 
channel of communication with him, the only 
key to which is a spirit of thankfulness. and 
trust. Let us pray ‘God to teach us so to live 
that “we may count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” God has promised all things to 
those who seek first the kingdon of heaven and 
its righteousness. If we believe him, we shall 
keep on our way rejoicing in the hope of perfect 
salvation, Outside of perfect trust there is 
no peace, but in it there is a peace which _ 
eth all understanding. 
Hoboken, N. J. Feb, 21, 1865. 


SETTLEMENT WITH MILLS. 


We have the pleasure of announcing that 
peace was concluded between the late belliger- 
ents at Oneida, on Saturday the 18th instant. 
The terms were substantially the same as those 
we offered in our letter to Mills, published in 
Taz Crrcunar Dec. 12. The agreement 
signed by both parties gave Mills $2,250, in 
satisfaction of all demands, complaints, and 
suits, against the Community or any members 
thereof. ‘Two-thirds of this ($1,500) was 

. paid.down, and the remainder ($750), is to 
be paid with interest at the expiration of one 
year, on condition of’ Mills’s peaceable behavior. 
The note for this $750 is placed in the hands of 
Mills’s, Attorneys, Messrs. Sedgwick and An- 
drews, of Syracuse, and they are to be the 
judges of his fulfillment of the condition. It 
is also understood that. the Community will 
cease hostilities. Mills has gone West. 

J. i. 


FINANCE.—NO. 3. 


bt Oneida Community was not invented 
chiefly for the purpose of making money. 
It is the outgrowth of a religious and social 
theory which requires all self-sacrifice, and 
which bas sustained its disciples in years of 
uttermost poverty. Its leading objects are 
now as they have always been, salvation of the 
soul, education of the whole nature, and 
domestic’ happiness. But it is well to look 
for once at this new social contrivance simply 
aS.a money-making machine. The following 
schedule (condensed from the inventories pre- 
viously-published) shows how much per cent. 
we gained on onr capital each year, and the 
average percentage for eight years. 
PERCENTAGE OF PROFITS. 


Net Capital Jan. 1, 1857, $41,740.00. 

Gains in 1857, $5,470.11—per cent., 
Net Capital Jan. 1, 1858, $53,552.72. 

Gains in 1858, $1,763.60—per cent., 
Net Capital Jan. 1, 1859, $58,724.38. 

Gains, in 1859, $10,278.38—per cent., 
Net Capital Jan. 1, 1860, $68,779,08. 

Gajns in 1860, $15,611.03—per cent., 
Net Capital Jan. 1, 1861, $90,426.58. 
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Gains in1861, $5,877,89—per cent., .06,7. 
Net Capital Jan. 1, 1862, $99,987.43. 

Gains in 1862, $9,859,78—per cent., .09,8 
Net Capital Jan. 1, 1868, $118,232.77. 

Gains in 1868, $44,755.80—ner cent., .87,8 
Net Capital Jan. 1, 1864, $166,140.97. 

Gains in 1864, $61,382.62—per cent., .36,9 

Aggregate percentage, 147,6 
Average for eight years ( dividing by 8), .18,4 


Thus it appears that the Oneida Communi- 
ty considered merely as a money-making 


machine has liberally supported its members 
(say forty families of five persons each), 
and has increased its capital at the average 
rate of eighteen per cent. annually for the 
last eight years. In the two last years its 
profits have been more than double this per- 
centage, or thirty-seven per cent. annually. 
The increase of last year would have given 
each family a clear dividend of about $1500 
aboye all expenses of support and education. 

With such a “ show of oil” as this, who 


knows but that we might resolve ourselves into 


a Joint Stock Universal Business Company, 
and come down on Wall street triumphantly, 


‘with a scheme of 500,000 ten-dollar shares ! 


‘Sure enough we could do this, if our only 
business was to make money. But there is 
ithe rub. The oil we have struck is that 
‘which is deseribed in the old books as “ the 
‘anointing of the Holy One ;”’ “ living waters,” 
&e. This is really the source of our material 
prosperity. It has given us the wisdom and 
good luck to make money at the rate of 18 
per cent and 87 per cent, and its flow is un- 
ceasing and increasing, so that we expect it 
will give us 100 per cent, and 100 fold! But 
its returns are in many good things besides 
money, and in some things that cannot be con- 
verted into money or measured by money. 
And this maxes it difficult to joint-stock our 
* oil well” in the Wall street fashion. Out- 
side shareholders would grumble at our extra 
dividends of super-pecuniary comforts, even if 
we paid them 37 per cent on their investments. 

If we could find men who would trust us 
and our “ well” unreservedly, so that they 
would put in their money without asking to in- 
terfere with our management, we could offer 
them something like the following scheme ; We 
will take your money, and at our annual set- 
tlement with ourselves, whatever profits are 
shown by the inventory, shall be distributed, 
one-half to labor and one-half to capital. In 
this case, if the annual gain were 36 per cent, 
you would receive a dividend of 18 per cent 
on your stock. But this is only talk. We 
must study the matter more before we make 
any such offer. 

In the mean time, we want money ; and in 
consequence of the competition of the U. 8. 
Government, and the popularity of the 7.30 
loan, we find that we must pay full legal inter- 
est. Let, it be understood then that we offer 
our notes at 7 per cent for sums from $50 to 
$10,000, and for times varying from one 
year to five years, as may be agreed. We 
are happy to say that one man called at the 


‘New York Agency last week, and, in re 


sponse to our call in the Circular, drew and 
delivered. his five hundred dollars, saying that 
he would take our note or our word as soon 
as our bond. J. H. N. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 


BY G@, CRAGIN. 
IIL. 
In a few days my scanty wardrobe:was packed and 
ticketed for the “ Athens” of America; and one morn- 
ing, early in the month of March, bidding farewell to 





home and friends, I entered the old stage-coach that I 





had watched for many years as it passed and repassed 
our house daily, enroute for Boston or Hartford, its 
eastern.and western termini. About seven hours 
ride brought me to the store door of Messrs. Frost 
and Worster, to whom my services were engaged. 
Mr. Frost, the only one with whom I was*acquain- 
ted, was absent in New York, so that I found myself 
among total strangers. Naturally very strongly at- 
tached to home and friends, and carrying no roam- 
ing bump in my cranium, one can imagine better 
than I can describe, the ‘feelings and sensations that 
attacked me for a few days. The firm, Frost & Wors- 
ter, were in the wholesale and retail grocery business 
including a large assortment of spirituous liquors. _ 
Assisting in bottling wine—of their own manutac- 
ture—was my first business, Their method of making 
wines, brandy, &c., was a great secret they said, 
which would be revealed to me in duetime if I proved 
faithful to the profession. After watching their op- 
erations in making the pure juice, as they called it, 
out of ingredients resembling very much the log- 
wood and other dye-stuffs used in my father’s wool- 
en factory, I had not the slightest inclination to. know 
the “ great secret.” But the liquor question eame.a 
little nearer home. The water in Boston, they in- 
formed me was very bad—which fact I had already 
learned from experience—and to counteract its dele- 
terious effects upon the system a littl wine or other 
pure spirits should be taken daily, especially by per- 
sons fresh from the country. A little wine, not forthe 
stomach’s sake (oh no! for that was all right), but 
for the water’s sake. Well, they did not urge its use 


}upon me, thinking probably, that I should soon 


enough follow their example. But they were mista- 
ken this time. Admitting that the water was im- 
pure, it was equally certain to my mind that their 
liquors were impure also. Thus reasoning to myself 
I concluded that one impure element was as much 


,as I wanted to contend with, and that the Boston wa- 


ter, bad as it was, would do me the less harm of the 
two. I also remembered my old self-made pledge 
which had stood by me faithfully for eight years, 
successfully resisting every temptation. It is a well 
known fact that every act of successful resistance to. 
any vice or bad habit, adds new strength to. one’s 
purpose. I could now say no with an emphasis that 
was readily understood to mean that and nothing 
else. There is a variety of significations to those two 
little letters. There is a half-hearted no, a double- 
minded no—that means that or something else—a 
compromising no, or a no that will change by a little 
teasing. But the real, genuine, solid no, has a ring to 
it, which as much as says, there is no sham about me, 
for I am the same unchangeable, inflexible character 
everywhere. Many mothers in attempting to correct 
their children utter the hollow, heartless:no, which - 
the sagacity of children soon learns to interpret to 
mean—firing blank cartridges that will hurt nobody. 

But to proceed. I was fortunate in procuring a 
respectable boarding-house, where in a short time I 
found kind friends. Among them were two maiden 
ladies who were very sisterly and motherly. They 
found me the greenest of the green, and seemed to 
take much pleasure in assisting me to improve.on: 
this point. In walking the streets they told.me I 
must never cut the corners of the.cross walks, but . 
always make aright angle in crossing. They took 
me to their church ( Unitarian), and on learning that” 
I was born, nursed, and cradled in orthodoxy, they” 
kindly offered to advance me beyond that into-heter-- 
odoxy or Unitarianism. I found, however, that I had. 
no taste for dry, theological arguments and discus- 
sions, and did not care to swap creeds or buy another.’ 
I did want, at times, the pure heart-religion of Christ, 
and hardly a day passed without my thinking more 
or less seriously about my soul. 

My new friends were tireless in bestowing eulogi- 
ums upon the generally correct deportment of the Bos- 
tonians, leading me to infer that no disreputable 
characters resided there. So, credulously supposing 
that, “ all was gold that glittered,’ I readily credited 
every one to be what he or she appeared. Inthe . 
course of afew weeks however, I had occasion to 
change my mind. I had a speaking acquaintance 
with a woman who kept a so-called soda-water and 
fruit saloon, a few doors from our store. I believe 
she traded with us. Her appearance unfavorably 
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impressed me. Her eyes indicated a devouring, 
greedy, dwarfed soul within, but which was largely 
fortified with earth-works, enabling her if a famine 
required it, to endure a long siege of fasting. Well, 
my employer informed me that Mrs. —— wished to 
engage my services, as I appeared to be “ a nice young 
max,” in waiting on customersin her establishment 
Sunday evenings. Not being very scrupulous about 
keeping Sunday after sundown as a holy time, and 
with my employer’s sanction, I consented to officiate 
in the novel situation, The landlady said none but 
very respectable people patronized her establishment, 
and many of them were religwus people too. The 
first evening I did not do much but look on and 
learn the art. The second evening, among other 
callers, were two apparently young, beautiful girls. 
They were quite sociable, and after partaking of re- 
freshments seated themselves on either side of me, 
addressing their conversation to each other, but in a 
manner to draw me out. Their proximity to my per- 
son rather confused me than otherwise. Mentally, 
I was contrasting them with my sisters and cousins. 
Their faces did not look natural, as they were of a 
chalky. whiteness. But however strange the state- 
ment may appear, my amative feelings were sud- 
denly-chilled; as by a shower of ice-water. If the 
devil was endeavoring to ensnare me, my guardian 
angel-must have been present to frustrate the plot. 
Here I mustmake a confession. I had not the slight- 
est-conception at the time that those young women 
were courtesans. The idea I had previously formed 
respecting the personal appearance of that class of 

“protesters” and unfortunates, was that 
they were ugly looking, and terribly ferocious crea- 
tures, from which I should escape as from wild 
beasts. While quite young, I had heard stories of 
murders and other shocking crimes committed in 
houses of ill-fame; and had accordingly pictured to 
my imagination how such characters would appear 
personally. But those two girls were evidently noy- 
ices in the vicious profession they had entered. 
Finding, however, that I did not in any way respond 
to their advances, they soon left, muttering something 
about the greenest case they had ever met, which 
was undoubtedly true enough. 

Qn relating my experience to a candid person, I 
was-informed of their true character, and that most 
of the customers of such saloons were of the same 
class. This was a revelation of a phase of society 
of which. I had never dreamed. The women that 
lead. that mode of life, I had supposed, as I have 
said, were old, ugly and disgusting, and were 
kept shut up in houses of infamy like convicts 
in a. prison. Btt here I was suddenly confront- 
ed with a demonstration that the devil presses 
into hisg#ervice the young, the beautiful, the intelligent 
and fascinating. Was I alarmed for my own safety? 
or the saféty of my young sistersat home? I did not 
think:of myself or my friends, but was amazed and 
became thoughtful; yet Idid not entertain the re- 
motéstidea ot the connection my future life was to 
sustain for a while to that very class of victims 
under. eensideration. My father’s family and friends 
had predicted for me a prosperous mercantile career. 
It wasthought I had inherited great business talents, 
such as wére possessed by an uncle who had accu- 
mulated a handsome fortune in the commercial 
world, ‘and. they!hoped his mantle would fall upon 
my shoulders. But ty invisible Father and friends 
had mapped out avery different career for me, as 
my history will prove. 

Those young girls too—victims undoubtedly of 
man’s sélfish amativeness, and now avenging the 
wrong inflicted by. seduciag man in turn—were, 
no doubt, disappointed in not making game of me. 
But could they have seen’the records of the record- 
ing angel, or of God’s accountant, the Spirit of truth, 
concerning: that little affair, they might have learned 
that though green and insignificant personally , I was 
a chosen vessel of mercy, and destined to become a 
true friend and helper to that downtrodden and 
rejected class of society which they themselves rep- 
resented. Their failure in enticing me into a part- 
nership with them, was attributable to no extra vir- 
tue or goodness in my character, but to the purpose 
and will of heaven. 

Two months residence in the city of Boston hav- 





ing worked in me quite a growth of home feeling 
and contentment, I was informed one morning by 
Mr. Worster that his partner Mr. Frost had opened 
asimilar store in New York, and wished me to be 
transferred to that city. The intelligence came upon 
meé so suddenly and unexpectedly that it seemed 
like a flood of back-water upon the wheel of fortune 
that was then turning quite to my satisfaction. But 
Ichoked down the disappointment of so soon parting 
with my newly made friends and home, and began 
at once to make preparations for the journey. The 
Bostonians had represented to me that New York 
was a great place for money-making, but grossly 
immoral and wicked, and that I should certainly 
wish myself back in my good old New England 
—information not altogether calculated to comfort 
and cheer one under the circumstances. But deep 
down in the inner sanctuary of my soul-life a voice 
seemed to say to me, “Obey cheerfully the unseen 
hand that directs the special providences by which 
you are being guided in all your ways.” So bidding 
farewell to the friends and the sacred soil once trod 
by the Pilgrim fathers, I took my departure for the 
Empire city of this Western world. 


LOVE AMONG THE ANGELS. 


IT heard a song 
An angel sung: 
The angel hosts 
Upon it hung, 
As out it rung. 


This was the strain 
That still anon 
His silver tones 
Would dwell upon : 
“ Meet and pass on.” 


“ Meet and pass on: 
Though love is sweet, 
You still must part 
If you would meet 
And loving greet 


The other hearts 
That coming haste, 
Love’s banquet free 
With you to taste. 
No time to waste, 


One moment touch 
Heart’s fullest tone— 
Its deepest thrill— 
Then swift go on: 
Meet and pass on.” 


The angel ceased ; 
His brightness shone 
In all their souls. 
Quick he had gone— 
Met and passed on. 


THE LAW OF SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 


The following remarks are extracted from the ora- 
tion to the Wallingford family, by Theo. R. Noyes, 
on the occasion of our anniversary, Feb. 20: 


“ As a traveler after journeying all day through 
some broad valley, his path now winding through 
green meadows by the side of streams, now bend- 
ing over far reaches of brown uplands, and anon 
skirting the edges of forests, reaches at length the 
crest of some high hill, whence he sees at a glance 
his distant starting-point and all the long journey 
between ; so we when we come to this day, with its 
clear spiritual atmosphere, can look back upon the 
way we have come through the year. 

“To the Community the past year has been an 
eventful one. Much time will probably elapse before 
all its fruits are brought to light. Beneath the sur- 
face of events, beneath the glitter of external pros- 
perity lies the substratum of the souls of the 
men and women of the Community, and the souls 
of those thousands of men and women scattered 
over the land, who though many of them are doubt- 
less deterred from outward expression, find the 
truth we send out as water to the thirsty soul. The 
progress of events is not always te be judged by the 
amount of stir manifested. Though in times of 





revolution events culminate rapidly, the real revo- 
lution is that which goes on previously in silence. 
The qualities which give a commander confidence 
in his men in the hour of battle, root back in the 
long hours of camp life, and even to the old homes 
on the hillsides. Each one who receives the truth 
which casts down his idols, fights the battles of a 
revolution in his own breast. Some are conquered, 
othersconquer. With the latter, when the great-day 
of outward conflict comes, though ‘all looks dark, 
the victory is already gained. It remains only for 
each one to stand firm. Such a time of growth and 
discipline, it seems to me; the past year has -been. 
Our future historians may record it as the very time 
when the tide of battle turned. Though noise and 
smoke may roll over us, all that comes after may be 
but the pursuit of the flying enemy. 
* * 


x * * * 


“Tn our experience every year, we are able to point 
out some one thing which has been preéminent, and 
which may be said to have characterized our growth 
during the time. What has it beem the~past year? 
What fact should impress us with. peculiar: force on 
reviewing our experience? In my own mind there 
is but one answer. The one indisputable fact which 
dwarfs all else, is the striking manifestation towards 
us of the special Providence of God. Notthat we have 
not received such things in years past. God has 
found us a way out of many narrow places, but as 
our needs have been more pressing, as the exigency 
has been greater, so the corresponding special Prov- 
idences have been the more remarkable. In looking 
it all over, we were indeed foolish and wicked if we 
did not allow it to raise our faith, and add mightily 
to our courage. There is every reason why we 
should be the recipients of God’s special care. We 
do not need to exalt ourselves to believe this. Just 
so far as we are the exponents of a better state of 
things, just so far as we are conscious of being in 
the van-guard of truth, just so far we have reason to 
expect better care than those who do not represent 
these things. And it will be so always. There will 
always be those among men who will be nearer the 
heavens than others, and towards whom the eye of 
Providence will be specially directed. To be sure 
God takes care of all who love him, and even ina 
certain way of those who do not; but those who by 
reason of their advanced position most glirectly con- 
front the powers of darkness will always experience 
the most direct proofs of God’s protecting care. 
When this is the case it by no means implies the 
supersedure of the ordinary methods by which God’s 
care is manifested to the world at large. Where 
there is an advanced position, there the shafts of the 
enemy will be hurled most thickly, and there the 
corresponding care of God will be most strikingly 
manifested. Ifthe devil takes monstrosities for his 
weapons, God will meet them with a correspondingly 
startling defence. 

“The doctrine of special providences is often met 
by the objection that God is too great to attend to 
such matters. The whole matter is however in- 
cluded in one proposition. Either God is of a nature 
(of course incomprehensible to us) which enables 
him to attend in a personal way to a thousand 
million things at once, or he is not. On the ground 
of the first supposition there is no difficulty in the 
matter. On the ground of the second, he must have 
established general laws which affect us according to 
fixed ways under a general sustaining inspiration — 
from himself. But even this latter supposition, 
which is the one generally accepted in the world, 
does not preclude special providences if desirable. 
If he has delegated his general care to certain fixed 
laws, he must have all the more leisure to attend to 
his special providences. The farmer plants his corn; 
he trusts it all to the common laws of growth; he 
spreads lines or erects scarecrows for the common 
protection of the young shoots; but after they. have 
grown a little, he and his assistants begin at one end 
and go through the whole field, giving each hill a 


special stirring up. They loosen the soil d the 
roots and draw it up around the stalk, dering 
each one fitter to profit the condition of uni- 
versal growth. And if the farmer wished to procure 
an improved kind, he would pick out the best plants 
and bestow special attention upon them. bugs 
threatened the destruction of the field, he would at 
least remove them from the favored few; if drought 
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threatened, he would water them, and every day 
he would tend them carefully. 

“Take another illustration. A General conducting 
the movements of an army during a battle, makes 
his dispositions according to fixed plans. He throws 
out his skirmishers in Font; he forms his line of 
battle; he supports it by a second line; he throws 
out cavalry on his flanks and rear; he takes care to 
keep his baggage and commissary trains constantly 
guarded and his base of supplies open. He commits 
the execution of these plans to subordinates. When 
the battle begins he devotes his attention to watch- 
ing the field. The line of battle wavers to and fro. 
At length the enemy assaults some exposed position. 
The attention of the commanding general is concen- 
trated upon this point. He orders up reserves and 
the hard-pressed soldiers become aware of the fact 
that an eye is watching their smallest movement, 
ready to render especial aid when necessary. The 
enemy is repulsed and the shock of battle turns to 
other points where it is followed by the vigilant eye 
of the General. Now all this especial watching 
would be useless, if he were not confronted by an in- 
telligent enemy, anenemy who will be sure to take 
advantage of any exposure, and whose force on an 
tae point can never be calculated beforehand. 

‘o apply this illustration: If we were living in a uni- 
verse where good was not opposed by evil, where any 
violation of God’s laws simply resulted in inconven- 
ience to ourselves and no gain to another party, then 
indeed there would be no reason for belief in espe- 
cial providences. But if on the other hand there isa 
a watchful adversary, scheming and calculating, why, 
then when he makes an unusual movement, there 
must of necessity be an unusual counter-move- 
ment. Ido not make these remarks with any idea 
of pean het of that which I know you now 
believe; but I merely present them as lines of argu- 
ment interesting to me, and which have helped to 
refresh my faith. 


“This is my retrospect of the year. May each 
succeeding one see as much progress made, as many 
victories gained. 

“ Now that we have escaped, as Christian did, from 
the dungeons of Giant Despair, by the key Promise 
(for had it not been for our faith in God’s promises 
we might have despaired), have we not this day 
come up unto the Delectable Mountains, from whence 
we can view beyond the land of Beulah, the golden 
gates of the city of our future? And of the soateess 
oo and sounds of heavenly harmony we see 
and hear there, your own hearts will tell you better 
than could words of mine.” 


MY ENEMY. 


HAVE anenemy. I have endured his abuse 

and persecutions until patience is no longer a 
virtue; therefore I have determined, in spite of 
his threats, to expose him to the view of the 
public. 

In order to show how I have been so much in 
the power of my enemy, I must first tell of a 
weakness in my own character. I have positive 
opinions upon nearly all subjects, but I am not 

“positive in my expression of them. I have an 
innate horror of quarreling, of all the little sharp 
remarks made heedlessly, which cut, though 
they give no sign. Often, rather than give of- 
fense or brave an argument, I have taken a neu- 
tral or indifferent attitude toward subjects that 
deserved the most earnest attention. My ene- 
my has watched me closely and taken advantage 
of this and my other weak points. If for a brief 
period my soul has risen in aspirations for intel- 
lectual culture and expression that might assist 
our great Community cause, my enemy has 
whispered, “There is no use in your exerting 
yourself about this. There are hundreds of peo- 
ple who are good writers, and what little you 
might do would not be noticed ; and you know 
you would not be satisfied to be a mere common 
seribbler.” “ But,” I would venture, “ if I can. 
not equal others, | might try—there’s some use 
in trying?” “ Waste your time trying! You 
will fail,” answers my enemy with grim proph- 
ecy ; ang with a sigh! bury that hope.” Then 
when my heart is filled with longings for spirit- 


ual excellence, for the faith in God once de- 
livered to the saints, my enemy breaks in 
eeerinaly, “ You are not a child to bheliewe all 


that is affirmed about the spiritual world with- 
out a question. Don’t disgrace yourself by 
getting enthusiastic over such things. Think 
about something else. Wait awhile.” “No, I 
must not wait. I must give my youth to God.” 
“O, well, you have tried ; that’s all you can do ;” 
and with subtile and poisonous arguments my 
enemy takes away my powers of action. 1 do 
not lose all my desire for improvement, but I 
think I will not quarrel, and that perhaps I can 
attain what I wish without ever quarreling.— 
Many times when I have had good thoughts 
and high wishes for spiritual progress, my 
enemy has said, when I would have given testi- 
mony, “ Don’t trouble yourself to say anything 
about these thoughts; it’s enough that you think 
them. Besides it will appear preciously like 
cant from you.” So the words have died on my 
tongue, and darkness as a mantle has fallen upon 
me. 

Not iong since I became convinced that this 
indifferent or passive attitude towards God is 
more cruel than outright resistance; that I 


daily crucify Christ afresh by not working 


actively for him. My eyes being opened, I saw 
that my enemy was the cause of my false 
position, and all the evil arising from it. I 
struggled, and broke myself from him, and now 
I am filled with a righteous indignation. I say 
to him, “I would hurl at you all the wrath of a 
soul held from heaven in ungodly bonds. I 
have promised myself and God that I will fight 
you with my whole strength, and know that 
God can give me an armor that shall be 
impervious to all your assaults. I shall not 
say to you any more, “ Please let me alone, I do 
not want to quarrel with you. No, Mr. devil; 
you may as well know first as last that I will 
fight you even unto death. [shall not fear you, 
Ihate you with a hatred that is potent. You 
have befooled me long enough; now stand back, 
for I shall follow the victorious army of God 
in spite of you. You need not tell me that 
there is no use. I know better. Is it not of some 
use that a soul is saved—that heaven is won? 
There is power in testimony by the pen or word 
of mouth to dissipate ten thousand of your 
emissaries, else we should not have been told 
that confession of the mouth, with belief of 
the heart would bring us salvation.” 

I had need to come here to get at the realities 
of things. When at Oneidal could not think 
enough, and much of life seemed unreal to me. 
Iused to feel as though the glory of religion 
could only be found in some great sacrifice, as 
in the fate of the martyr. But now I know it 
is the nobler victory to conquer one’s self, and 
keep the heart fresh with enthusiasm for the 
truth in little things. God knows it is no small 
work to fight the devil where we stand, but 
why should we faint or become discouraged in 
the battle, when Jesus who died for us is our 
glorious king and leader? Thank God for faith 
—thank God for victory ! _ & 6. & 


Tue GoLpEenN Liny or Japan.—Several specimens 
of this rare and gorgeous exotic are on exhibition at 
the mechanic’s fair, San Francisco. It is thus de- 


scribed: Imagine upon the end of a purple stem, no | the 


thicker than a ramrod and not above two feet high, 
a saucer-shaped flower at least ten inches in diam- 
eter, composed of six spreading and somewhat crisp 
parts, rolled back at their points, and having an ivo- 
ry white skin, thickly strewn with purple points of 


studs, and oval or roundish prominent purple stains 





To this add in the middle of each of the six yellow 





parts a broad stripe of light, satiny skin, and having 
the appearance of streamlets. From this delicious 


flower arises the perfume of orange blossoms suffig 
cient to fill a large room, but so delicate as to respect 
the weakest nerves. 


MADE WHOLE BY FAITH. 


It is no new doctrine, that the state of the body 
is greatly affected by that of the mind. Physiolo- 
gists and physicians have long been accustomed to 
speak of the exciting and depressing passions, these 
terms having reference to the specific effects of each 
class on the organic functions. It has been known 
since the days of Hippocrates, that while grief 
weakens the physical system and produces or aggra- 
vates disease, joy strengthens and cures or amelior- 
ates; but while this has been admitted in theory, 
very little use has been made of the very important 
principle involved, in the practice of the healing art. 
Physicians have continued to prescribe blue pills, 
when a cheerful smiling face, a hopeful tone, or 
some little piece of good news, which need never 
be wanting, would have done more than all the 
drugs in the la medica towards effecting a cure. 

e Savior said to the woman who touched his 
ent, “ Thy faith hath made thee whole!” Even 

d works according to the laws he has himself es- 
tablished. We shall accomplish little if we act in 
opposition to them, or disregard their inevitable 
operation. It is to-day, and among us still, to a 
large extent, faith that makes the sick one whole. 
It may be faith in God—the best of all faithsa—which 
gives perfect confidence that He knows better than 
we what is for us; and that all will turn out 
for the best in the end; or it may be faith in our- 
selves, in our own recuperative powers or strength 
of will; or faith in our physician, or in some par- 
ticular remedy or mode of treatment. Theeffect 
on the mind, and through the mind on the body, is 
much the same in either case. We are made con- 
fident, happy and hopeful, and we get well. 

The most successful physicians are those in whom 
the people have the most faith, and this faith is the 
offspring rather of their personal and social qual- 
ities than of their intellect or their learning. They 
use little medicine, or perhaps, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, none at all. Bread pills and 
colored water, if something be needed to help the 
i ation, are as potent with them as the most 
powerful drugs, and far less hurtful. One of these 
doctors comes in with a smile and a cheerful word, 
and the patient feels better at once; and when the 
physician assures him that the symptoms are favora- 
ble, and that he will soon be well, he has faith in 
the statement, and a successful reaction against the 
disease at once takes place. 

Dr. George Moore, in his work on “ The Soul and 
the Body,” states that “ during the of Breda, in 
1675, the garrison was on the point of surrendering, 
on account of the ravages of the scurvy, principally 
induced by mental depression. Atghis juncture, a 
few vials of sham medicine were introduced, by or- 
der of the Prince of Orange, as an infallible specific. 
It was given in drops, and produced asto: ef- 
fects. Such as had not moved their limbs for months 
before, were seen walking the streets, sound, straight, 
and well.” 

Dr. 8. B. Brittan relates a case in which a lady, 
suffering from a complication of chronic ailments, 
which had baffled the skill of eminent physicians, was 
quickly and perfectly cured through mental agen 
aided a simple fictitious cine, which Could 
have of itself no ific action in the case. ‘He says: 

“ With an air of unusual gravity, I assured her 
the case was one that could be most successfull 
treated. At first she was incredulous, but at 1 
confidence was fully established. Taking from my 
vest pocket a box of Hooper’s Cachous ; 
I removed the label without attracting her attention. 
Having described in a most particular and oui (tng 
manner the specific action of my electrical (the 
description comprehending the precise physi 
chai n to ah her 
the box with minute directions and positive assurance 
that a single box would suffice to restore her to per- 


fect health. The lady pursued the treatment with 
the strictest fidelity. was com restored.” 
Hundreds of similar instances cited, but 
these will suffice. They indicate “the grand 


is something more than the faith here recognized. 





It is an inspiration of God in the heart, “an unction 
from the Holy One"—which does not originate in 
te but le given to we 
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From the Scientific American. 


COUNT RUMFORD’S DISCOVERY THAT 
HEAT IS MOTION. 


Now that the mechanical theory of heat is 
being generally accepted by philosophers as an 
established truth of science, it is peculiarly 
interesting to recall the manner in which the 
idea was first suggested to the mind of our 
countryman, Count Rumford. 

“It is described in a paper published in the 
transactions of the Royal Society for 1798. He 
was led to it while superintending the operations 
of the Munich arsenal, by observing the large 
amount of heat generated in boring brass cannon. 

“ Reflecting upon this, he proposed to himself 
the following questions :— Whenee comes the 
heat produced in the mechanical operations 
above mentioned? ‘Is it furnished by the 
metallic chips which are separated from the 
metal ? 

“The common hypothesis affirmed that the 
heat produced had been latent in the metal, and 
had been forced out by condensation of the chips. 
But if this were the case the capacity for heat of 
the parts of metal so reduced to chips ought not 
only to be changed, but the change undergone by 
them should be sufficiently great to account for 
all the heat produced. With a fine saw Rum- 
ford then cut away slices of unheated metal, and 
found that they had exactly the same capacity for 
heat as the metallic chips. No change in this re- 
spect had occurred, and it was thus conclusively 
proved that the heat generated could not have 
been held latent in the chips. Having settled 
this preliminary point, Rumford proceeds to his 
en experiments. 

“ With the intuition of the true investigator, 
he remarks that ‘very interesting philosophical 
experiments may often be made, almost without 
trouble or expense, by means of machinery con- 
trived for mere mechanical purposes of the arts 
and manufactures.’ Accordingly he mounted a 
metallic cylinder weighing 113.13 pounds avoir- 
dupois in a horizontal position. At one end 
there was acavity three and a half inches in 
diameter, and into this was introduced a borer, 
a flat piece of hardened steal, four inches long, 
0.63 inches thick, and nearly as wide as the 
cavity, the area of contact of the borer with 
the cylinder being’two and a half inches. To 
measure the heat developed, a small round hole 
was bored in the cylinder near the bottom of the 
cavity, for the insertion of a small mercurial 
thermometer. The borer was pressed against 
the base of the cavity, with a force of 10,000 

unds, and the cylinder made to revolve by 
baese power at the rate of thirty-two times per 
minute. At the beginning of the experiment the 
temperature of the air in the shade and also in 
the cylinder was 60 deg F., at the end of thirty 
minutes, and after the cylinder had made 960 
“ee the temperature was found to be 130 
deg. F. 

«Having taken away the borer, he found that 
839 grains of metallic dust had been cut away. 
‘Is it ible, he exclaims, ‘that the very con- 
siderable quantity of heat produced in this ex- 
periment—a quantity which actually raised the 
temperature of upwards of 113 pounds of gun 
metal at least 70 deg, could have been furnished 
by so inconsiderable a quantity of metallic dust, 
and this merely in consequence of a change in 
the capacity for heat ?” 

“To measure more precisely the heat pro- 
duced, he next surrounded his cylinder by an 
oblong wooden box in such a manner that it 
could turn Water-tight in the center of the box, 
while the borer was pressed against the bottom. 
The box was filled with water until the entire 
cylinder was covered, and the apparatus was 
set in action. The temperature of the water 
on commencing was 60 deg. He remarks, ‘ The 
result of this beautiful experiment was very 
striking, and the pleasure it afforded amply 
re me for all the trouble | had taken in con 
triving and arranging the complicated machin. 
van in maki he. The cylinder had been 


by putting my hand into the water and touching 
the outside of the aylinder, that heat was 
generated.’ 

“As the work continued the temperature 
gradually rose; at two hours and twenty min- 
utes from the beginning of the operation, the 
water was at 200 deg., and in ten minutes more 
it actually boiled! Upon this result Rumford 
observes, ‘It would be difficult to describe the 
surprise and astonishment expressed in the 
countenances of the bystanders, on seeing so 
large a quantity of water heated and actually 
made to boil without any fire. Though there 
was nothing that could be considered very 
surprising in this matter, yet 1 acknowledge 
fairly that it afforded mea degree of childish 
pleasure which, were I ambitious of the repu- 
tation of a grave philosopher, | ought most 
certainly rather to hide than to discover.’ 

“ Rumford estimated the total heat generated 
as sufficient to raise 26.58 pounds of ice-cold 
water 180 deg. or to its boiling point; and he 
adds, ‘from the results of these computations, 
is appears that the quantity of heat produced 
equally or in a continuous stream, if I may use 
the expression, by the friction of the blunt steel 
borer against the bottom of the hollow metallic 
cylinder, was greater than that produced in the 
combustion of nine wax candles, each three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, all burning 
together with clear, bright flames.’ 

“One horse would have been equal to the 
work performed, though two were actually em- 
ployed. Heat may thus be produced merely 
by ‘the strength of a horse, and in a case of 
necessity this might be used in cooking victuals. 
But no circumstances could be imagined in which 
this method of producing heat could be advan- 
tageous; for more heat might be obtained by 
using the fodder necessary for the support of 
the horse, as fuel. 

“By meditating on the results of all these 
experiments, we are naturally brought to that 
great question which has so often been the sub- 
ject of speculation among philosophers, namely, 
What-is heat? Is there such a thing as an ig- 
neous fluid? Is there any thing that with pro- 
priety can be called caloric ? 

“We have seen that a very considerable 
quantity of heat may be excited by the friction 
of two metallic surfaces, and given off in a con- 
stant stream or flux in all directions, without 
interruption or intermission, and without any 
signs of diminution or exhaustion. In reasoning 
on this subject we must not forget thai most 
remarkable circumstance, that the source of the 
heat generated by friction in these experiments 
appeared evidently to be inexhaustible. (The 
italics are Rumford’s.) It is hardly necessary 
to add, that any thing which any inswlatad body 
or system of bodies can continue to furnish 
without limitation, cannot possibly be a material 
substance, and it appears to me to be extremely 
difficult, if not quite impossible, to form any 
distinct idea of anything capable of being excited 
and communicated in those experiments, except 
it be motion.” 





THE NEW CHICAGO TELESCOPE. 


The great Clarke telescope is shortly to be 
set up in the Dearborn Tower at the University 
of Chicago. 

This instrument was manufactured by Mr. 
Alvin Clarke, of Cambridge, Mass. It was 
ordered for the Mississippi College by Dr. 
Barnard, who was then at the head ef that in- 
stitution, but is now president of Columbia 
College. The object-glass was nearly completed 
in 1961, but the instrument could not, of course, 
reach its destination. The friends of Harvard 
College immediately began a subscription to 
secure it to that institution, des ing to put it 
in place of their own famous 





This latter work is already completed, and the 
telescope will be shipped and put up early in 
the coming spring. The tower which is to re- 
ceive it was built by the munificence of Mr. J. 
Y. Scammon at an expense of $25,000, and is 
named by him the Dearborn Tower, in memory 
of his wife, who died while abroad some years 
since. 

The Clarke telescope is a refractor, with an 
objective eighteen and three-quarter inches in 
the clear aperture, and a focal length of twenty- 
three feet. “Compared with the Harvard 
instrument, the largest of its kind in existence,” 
wrote the late Captain Gillis, superintendent of 
the National Observatory at Washington, “ it is 
as thirty-four to twenty-one, being thus more than 
one-half larger than any now in use. The eyes of 
the whole scientific world are turned to Chicago 
awaiting the results. When the instrument is 
properly mounted and manned no one can pre- 
dict its future.” When first completed the 
object-glass was inserted in a rude board tube 
and drawn up by means of a tackle for trial. 
In thus sweeping but a small belt of the 
heavens, it caused at once a discovery for which 
it received the most favorable notice of foreign 
scientific associations, and also took the largest 
astronomical reward at Paris—the Leland prize 
of five hundred frances. It is a matter of just 
pride and congratulation that this instrument 
was manufactured by one of our countrymen. 

Professor Mixer, who has managed this en- 
terprise from the beginning, is now in this city 
completing the equipment of the Observatory. 
As the most recent result of his efforts in this 
direction a meridian circle is ordered, of the 
largest size which has ever been manufactured , 
and similar to the Olcott circle of the Dudley 
Observatory at Albany. It is to be made by 
Messrs. Pistor & Martins, of Berlin, Prussia, 
and will cost about $5,000, The sum necessary 
for the purchase has been generously given by 
Walter S. Gurnee, late of Chicago, but now 
of this city. It is to be called the Gurnee Me- 
ridian Circle. —Eve. Post. 


CALIFORNIA BATS—THEIR IMMENSE 
NUMBERS. 


There are two kinds of bats found on the 
coast of California—one, the common brown ar- 
ticle, very similar if not identical in color and 
size to that so plentiful around barns and out- 
houses in the Atlantic States; and another, one- 
third larger, of a beautiful silvery gray, which 
inhabits the oak ané pine groves, and is very 
rarely seen near human habitation. There are 
said to be other species of verspetilio in thé 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, but these we must 
leave to the people thereabouts to make note of, 
and come to the ordinary little fellow of our 
boyhood, when we used “ to war with rear mice 
for their leathern wings.” And this year of cu- 
rious and unaccountable phenomena of winds, 
weathers and life animations, the little brown 
bats swarm around houses in the country to- 
ward night in unaccountable numbers, and in 
many —_ are exceedingly annoying. Where 
they all come from is a question, for as one 
passes by the ruined missions on the stage-road, 
they sometimes fill the air like bees or mosqui- 
toes, chattering and squeaking as if hungrier 
than the starved canaries. The store of mos- 
quitoes and small flies, who bite severely fero- 
cious, is of unwonted and pestilent supply ; 
but the uncommon number of bats, it was 
hoped, would reduce the amount of those blood 
suckers in the market. So familiar have the 
bats become this summer, that a friend of ours, 
a few days ago, saw twenty or thirty, in broad 
daylight, hanging in the glaring sun on the side 
of a country fence; and he was told that on the 
walls of the old mission buildings in our south 


raunhofer; but ern counties they have been seen during the 


the subscription lagged for a while, and the | past month in this demented condition, suapened 
University of Chicago stepped in and carried | ed by hundreds in the full light of the san, o 
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Mr. Clarke received $11,187 for the object | 
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sunrise or sunset, and the bat, since the time of 
Adam, is an inhabitant of “night’s dark cham- 
bers.” —Pacific Monthly. 


DRILLING AND TURNING GLASS. 


Glass may be readily drilled by using a steel drill, 
hardened but not drawn at all, wet with spirits of 
turpentine. Run the drill fast and feed light. Grind 
the drill with a long point, and plenty of clearance, 
and no difficulty will be experienced. The opera- 
tion will be more speedy if the turpentine be satu- 
rated with camphor gum. With a hard tool thus 
lubricated glass can be drilled with small holes, say 
up to three-sixteenths, about as rapidly as cast steel. 
A breast or row drill may be used, care being taken 
to hold the stock steady, so as not to break the drill. 
To file glass, take a 12 inch mill file, single cut, and wet 
it with the above mentioned solution, turpentine 
saturated with camphor, and the work can be shaped 
as easily, and almost as fast as if the material were 
brass. 

To turn glass in a lathe, put a file in the tool 
stock, and wet with turpentine and camphor as 
before. To square up glass tubes, put them on a 
hard wood mandrel, made by driving an iron rod 
with centers through a block of cherry, chestnut or 
soft maple, and use the flat of a single cut file in the 
tool post, wet as before. Run slow. Large holes 
may be rapidly cut by a tube-shaped steel tool, cut 
like a file on the angular surface, or with fine teeth 
after the manner of a rose-bit—great care being 
necessary, of course, to back up the glass fairly with 
lead plates or otherwise to prevent breakage from 
unequal pressure. This tool does not require an 
extremely fast motion. Lubricate as before. Neat 
jobs of boring and fitting in glass may be made by 
these simple means. I have endeavored to turn 
glass rods with diamond pointed steel tools, ete., but 
without success. The whole secret lies in good high 
steel, worked low, tempered high, and wet with 
turpentine standing on gum camphor. 

—Sceientific American. 





SHEEP-BREEDING.—It appears that the practice of 
breeding in and in may be attended with no injuri- 
ous results, in the case of sheep. One of the great 
sheep-growers of Vermont, Mr. Edwin Hammond of 
Middlebury, has had marked success with this meth- 
od. Mr. Grinnell, member of Congress from Iowa, 
who has recently been visiting some of the celebra- 
ted sheep-growers of his native State, writes that Mr. 
Hammond, “in defiance of what has been called 
good breeding, pays no regard to consanguinity, but 
breeds in and in. There may be a limit to this; yet, 
after an incestous intercourse for ten generations, I 
can discover no deterioration; on the contrary, the 
younger animals, especially the females, surpass 
their remote ancestry in every desirable quality.” 


Mr. Hammond owns a flock of three hundred, and 
has sold $30,000 worth without diminishing his num- 
ber during the past year. One ram lamb was sold 
for $5,000. Mr. Grinnell argues that he was worth 
the money : 


“Five thousand dollars for a lamb! To most 
minds this smacks of humbug on the one hand and 
lunacy on the other. Let us see what this purchase 
may be based on, and what may be its results. It 
is the first in value of a flock of hundreds, bred by 
the first breeder of the first stock in the world. The 
sire has the golden fleece; Sweepstakes, the grand- 
sire, is a model in form, and clips 27 pounds of wool. 
Regarding results, every political economist joins 
with the flock-master in the hope that with pride 
and profit ere long we may cease to import wool and 
cloth to the value of a hundred millions annually, 
and rather export a like amount, leaving then un- 
occupied in our country more good, cheap and vir- 
gin lands than are to be found elsewhere on the 
globe. What must be the methods? First we 
must add to the weight of our fleeces. The flocks 
of the United States average to the head about three 
pounds of wool. Good breeding proves that they 
may clip six pounds as well as three, and cost as 
little for keeping. We are now ready to test the 
sanity of those who pay thousands for a good stock 
sheep. The first cross will, with half or three-fifths 
blood, add at least one pound of wool to each sheep, 
and the progeny we will call only one hundred 
annually. This gives 100 pounds of wool, worth, 
as an estimate, $70. There is added to the value 
of increase at least $100, since any buyer of judg- 














ment would sooner pay five dollars for a sheep, 
shearing four pounds, than four dollars for one that 
clipped but three pounds. One hundred and sev- 
enty dollars pay the interest at six per cent on near 


$3,000, and had I made the annual get of the animal | 


two hundred, and the increase of fleece two pounds, 
as I might with a fair estimate, the sheep at $5,000 
provesa good investment. It is the highest wisdom 
then to pay $500 or $1,000 to obtain a pure blooded 
sheep, and the supremest folly to be content with a 
mongrel, that clips only twelve pounds of wool— 





the Baron de Rothschilds by joining a shooting party 
at his chateau, the entire establishment was placed 
under strict surveillance during the preceding fort- 
night, and when His Imperial Majesty took the field 


the neighboring country was cerne like a besieged 
town.” 





TuE Paris Moniteur says: ‘“ All reports which haye 
veen circulated in reference to a cession made to 
France by Mexico of Sonora and other provinces, are 


most sure to impart all his poor qualities if not min-| .).olyte fabrications.” 


gled with blood superior to his own. 


tell you what I have seen and learned.” 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


M. Ferdinand de Lesseps gives public notice that 
his projected Ship Canal, uniting the Red Sea with 
the Mediterranean, was so tar completed in 1864 
thata daily boat has been run from Port Said to 
Suez since the first of last month—a large bark, 
towed by a steamer, and conveying twenty to 
thirty passengers, having passed from sea to sea 
within twenty-four hours. As yet, the depth of 
water would seem to be but four or five feet, with a 
a width of thirty to forty ; but it is confidently cal- 
culated that the Canal will be prepared for effective 
transportation by April, when six steam-tugs are to 
be ready for service upon it. 

This Canal is 90 miles long, and is to have when 
completed, a minimum depth of 20 feet, with a 
width of 330 feet at the surface. It was commenced 
in 1859 by a private company, on a subscribed cap- 
ital of $40,000,000. We infer that M. de Lesseps 
doesnot expect to complete it immediately, but to 
deepen it by degrees without interfering with its 
use. A British railroad, 222 miles long, passing 
from Alexandria through Cairo to Suez, has for 
some years afforded expeditious transit between the 
two seas.— Tribune. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


DuRInG the past week we have had the announce- 
ment of the capture of two more of the Rebel strong- 
holds—Charleston and Wilmington. The Stars and 
Stripes again float over Fort Sumpter. Charleston 
was evacuated on the 17th and 18th, and the Union 
troops took possession on the 18th. 


SHERMAN is sweeping on rapidly into North Caro- 
lina. The Rebels under Beauregard, are reported to 
be concentrating there also. 


Apvices from Gen. Grant’s headquarters are to 
the effect that the enemy are certainly evacuating 
Petersburg, and manifesting signs of sending troops 
south. Whether it is merely to retnforce Beaure- 
gard, or means an abandonment of Richmond, will 
soon appear. 

Tue London Star says it understands that Elihu 
Burritt has been appointed United States Consul at 
Birmingham. 

Tne colored citizens of New Orleans own real 
estate to the value of $15,000,000. They have a 
daily paper, The Tribune, printed and edited by col- 
ored men. 

THE old adage says that eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety. This would seem to be the case 
with the French Emperor, according to the London 
Saturday Review. That paper says: “Even now 
with an apparently confirmed dynasty and a supine 
people, when the elect of thirty-five millions is seen 
driving a two-horse drag, like a private gentleman, 
to the Bois, he is under the anxious and studied pro- 
tection of the police. Those two young men in 
fashionable attire, cantering a little ahead, are police 
agents; that middle-aged gentleman riding with a 
lady, some fifty paces behind, is another; small knots 
of apparent loungers are on the watch along the 
ride; and an armed force would start up at the first 
sign of suspicion or alarm. When a ball was given 
to the Emperor and Empress at a distinguished 
embassy, the list of invitations was carefully revised 
by the Prefet or his sub, who not satisfied with hay- 
ing some of his people stationed in the ante-cham- 
ber, insisted on cards of invitation to enable others 
(dressed and decorated for the purpose) to mingle 
with the company. When the Emperor honored 


Let me not} 
make an argument, nor extol a man ora flock, but) 





LresiG, the celebrated German chemist, has gone 


|to London to superintend the application of the 


sewerage of London to the purposes of agriculture. 

A NEW English dictionary, of most extensive and 
comprehensive character, is in course of preparation 
under the auspices of the Philological Society — 
Among the collaborators for this important under. 
taking may be mentioned, Archbishop Trench, the 
late Earl of Ellesmere, Lord Lyttleton, Sir John 
Richardson (the Arctic Explorer), the Rey. Dr, 
Maitland, Mr. Henry H. Gibbs, and Miss Yonge, the 
novelist. 


Mrs. BUSHNELL has been appointed post mistress 
at Sterling, Ill., by the special order of the President. 
The President says: ‘Finding Mrs. Bushnell as 
well recommended as any other; and she being the 
widow of a soldier who fell in battle, for the Union, 
let her be appointed.” 


GAME has rapidly increased in Connecticut since 
1861, when the game-law was passed; and agame- 
club in Hartford declare their determination to 
prosecute any violation of the law that comes to their 
knowledge. 

ENTOMOLOGY has had no noted student in Massa- 
chusetts since the death of Dr. Harris in 1855. F. G. 
Sanborn of Andover, a patient, laborious and affable 
bachelor, is most likely to wear the mantle of this 
eminent doctor, if indeed he does not surpass him al- 
together. After a score of years of patient and prac- 
tical investigation in the field of nature, he has es- 
tablished cabinets of his love, in the base of the State 
House at Boston, where every thing can be found 
methodically arranged, transfixed, and in glass cases, 
from a mosquito to a locust. He represents the com- 
mon house fly, of which a thousand species have been 
discovered, as above the average of animals, taking 
the mastodon and tiny beetle as extremes. There 


are about 8000 species of insects, 2500 of moths, 2000 
each of bees and beetles, and 100 of grasshoppers in 
this State, and every year the field widens. Mr. San- 
born has one or more lectures on insects injurious to 
vegetation, which, judging from the sample at Green- 
field, lately, before the board of agriculture, are both 
humorous and instructive. —Springfield Requblican. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to request our Correspondents who have 
business with THe CrrcuLar or who wish to procure 
for themselves or others any of our publications, to 
direct their letters to the office of publication here 
( Wallingford, Conn.), and not to Oneida,N. Y. By 
so doing they will save some trouble to the Oneida 
friends, as well as themselves the necessity of wait- 
ing till their orders can be transmitted here. Write 
your letters of friendship and inquiry to Oneida, if 
you choose, but when you want publications, direct 
to “THe Crrcunar, Wallingford, Conn.” 

N. A. B., Long Island.—Pamphlet sent. We have 
already published freely our views on the subject 
you mention, and shall give due attention to it in the 
future. Our time will hardly permit us to enter 
into private correspondence with all who request it, 


but most questions of general interest that may be 
put to us we will endeavor to answer through the 
columns of THE CrrcvuLar. 





Erratum.—In last Crrcvunar, page 387, 3d column 


7th line for key presto read hey presto. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 


40 READE sTREET, 2 Doors East oF BROADWAY 


New YORK. ” 
Copies of Tue Crrcunar, and of our pamphlet 


entitled, “The Oneida Community; a Familiar Ex- 
position of its Ideas and Practical Life,” may be ob- 


tained at this Agency. 





